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ORIGINAL. 


THE NEW GOVERNMENT. 

“Mamma,” said Ellen one evening, “I 
wish our family were more like a little re- 
public.” 

“How so, my dear?’ asked mother. 

“Why, mamma, we are a real monarchy, 
now; you and father tell us what we must 
do, and what we must not do, and we 
follow your directions, whether it is agree- 
able or not; and, often, without under- 
standing the reasons for your require- 
ments.” 

“That is just as it should be, my dear ; 
children ougit thus to obcy their parents.” 

“Ah! certainly, mamma, but we could 
obey just as promptly, and be just as duti- 
ful, if we ourselves had a little more to do 
with the rules made for us, could we 
not?” 

“T don’t know about that,” replied 
mother; ‘* power, in the hands of children, 
is in danger of being abused; children 
cannot have sufficient wisdom to help guide 
themselves, and it is for this reason that 
parents are given them.” 

“T do not mean that we could guide 
ourselves entirely, mamma; you and father 
would still have the control of things ; the 
President, you know, is supposed to have 
more wisdom and knowledge than the peo- 
ple, and yet the people govern themselves.” 

“T hope he has more wisdom and knowl- 
edge than some of the people,” said Charles, 
“for they say Timothy Foster is twenty- 
one, so, of course, he votes, and he is both 
ignorant and wicked.” 

“T know we should have queer times, if 
left entirely to ourselves,”’ soliloquized El- 
len. “Ah! what funny laws we should 
make; we should give license to go to the 
closet for apples, or sugar whenever we 
pleased, and all such things,” and the little 


sed 


| girl laughed at the pictures she had drawn 


—so did mother. 

“And I would play truant every day,” 
shouted Henry. 

“Oh! Henry, you wouldn’t do any 
such thing, you know you wouldn't,” 
said Ellen, reproachfully. 

“No,” apologized Henry; “I wouldn’t, 
Tonly meant that I could do it, if I chose.” 

** You see, my dear,” said mother, “ you 
would soon have anarchy, instead of a re- 
public ; depend upon it, in families and 
schools, the monarchical government is the 
safest and best.” 

“But how old must children be, before 
they can have any of that wisdom which is 
hecessary to enable them to take care of 
themselves,” asked Ellen. 

“* Twenty-one,” said Charles, laughing. 

“And when do girls know enough to 
do as they please >? asked Henry. 

“ When they are married !” roguishly 
answered Ellen, and then there was anoth- 
erlaugh; mother was exceedingly amused. 

“ But mother,” said Charles, as soon as 
he was sober enough to speak, “‘ musta 
boy be under the entire subjection of his 








parents until he is twenty-one, and 
as soon as his birth-day comes, be 
let loose to take care of himself; and 
does the wisdom, which makes him 
a man, come to him so suddenly as 
that ?” 

Mother had to laugh again. “No, 
my son,” replied she; ‘‘many a 
youth of twenty-one, is void of right 
motives, and without correct princi- 
ples, consequently as unfit to take 
care of himsclf, as the merest child ; 
no; during the years of childhood, 
and while immediately under paren- 
tal guidance, children should be 
gaining that wisdom, which will be 
so valuable when they must act for them- 
selves.” 

“T should think making the family gov- 
erment a little more republican, would help 
us gain that wisdom,” said Ellen. 

“Tam willing you should try it,” re- 
turned mother. 

“Oh! Oh! Oh!” and the three chil- 
dren clapped their hands. 

“But you will find it frequently harder 
to get along, than now,” continued mother. 

“It don't seem so,” said Henry; and 
Charles said, “it seems as though it will 
interest us.”” 

“Oh! it will interest, there is no doubt 
about that,” replied mother again; ‘still, 
there will be difficulties; it is much easier 
fcr you to perform some unpleasant duty, 
or leave off a bad habit, because I require 
you to do so, than it will be to think of 
these things, and do them of your own ac- 
cord ; again, it will sometimes happen that 
you will not all agree—if one wishes a 
law passed, thinking it good, another will 
not think it good, or at least, be unwilling 
to conform to such, for, to seck the good 
of the whole, is a motive so noble, and 
high, so void of selfishness, that it is diffi- 
cult, often, for children to act according to 
it; and yet, it isa republican principle ; 
and then, remember, in republican govern- 
ment, the minority are ruled by the major- 
ity ; now, if I should say, that for the next 
three months, you should be dismissed 
from school, before school was done, you 
might regret that Ihad decided so, but it 
would not be very hard for you to conform 
to my requirement ; and, unless you forgot 
my prohibition, you probably would not 
even once ask me to let you come home 
before school was done. 

“ This is the monarchical government— 
now look at the republican government; 
here are three of you; suppose Charles 
proposed that you should all remain at 
school, every day, until school is done— 
perhaps Ellen might agree with him, that 
would make a majority, yousec—but if Hen- 
ry liked the indulgence of being dismissed 
early, too well to give it up, there would 
be trouble at once; don’t you see, chil- 
dren, how much harder it would be to sub- 
mit to each other, than to me?” 

The children smiled but did not speak. 

“If you could follow this plan,” contin- 
ued mother, ‘it would be of great value to 
you, but I hardly think you have, as yet, 
sufficient disinterestedness to carry it out.” 

This remark rallied the children a little. 

**T should like to show that I am not so 
very selfish, after all,” said Henry. 

* Let us try the plan for a month,” said 
Ellen. 

*%* Yes,” said Charles, ‘we shall never 
know whether we like it, if we don’t try it.” 

So it was agreed, that after that time, 
if either of them thought of a bad habit 
that should be broken up, ora good hab- 
it that should be acquired, or anything to 
promote the general good, it should be 





brought before the whole for discussion, 
father and mother of course included. 

Not more than two days after that, 
Charles brought forward his first proposi- 
tion, at the supper-table. 

** Mother,” said he, ‘“*I tumbled over 
Henry’s sled to-night, which was standing 
on the piazza, and hurt my knee so that I 
have been lame ever since. I propose that 
we all leave our sleds in the barn, when 
we are done with them.” 

“Vell,” replied mother, “I, for one, 
approve the plan; the sleds will then not 
be injured by the weather, and no one will 
be in danger of falling over them again.” 

“Tam agreed!” shouted Henry, proud 
to show that he was not selfish. ‘* And 
I,” cried Ellen, delighted to see how fine- 
ly the republican plan was operating. 

The next day, said Ellen, smiling, “I 
saw Charles’ sled standing by the’ garden 
gate, after he had gone to school.” 

“Oh,” exclaimed Charles, “I forgot all 
about it—I will be sure to leave it in the 
barn to-night.” 

That same day, Ellen’s sled was seen 
out of place, and the day after, both Hen- 
ry’s and Ellen’s. 

“Our laws don’t seem to do much good,” 
remaked Charles, ‘‘ we keep breaking them 
all the time.” 

Henry roguishly confessed that he did 
not forget this time—that the supper bell 
rang just as he came from school, and he 
thought it would do no harm to leave the 
sled till he had eaten his supper. 

Mother smiled—*‘ You now find,” said 
she, ‘* what I knew before, that there is no 
law without penalty ; the reason you for- 
get so often, and the reason Henry delib- 
erately trespassed is, that no unpleasant 
consequences are sure to follow forgetting 
and trespassing.” 

“* Why is it so necessary for us to have 
penalty with our law,” asked Ellen, ‘* when 
you want us to do a thing, you merely 
tell me so, without threatening to punish 
us if we do not obey.” 

“The reason is, because, obedience has 
become a habit with you—you have always 
beén trained to it, you understand, perfect- 
ly, that punishment would follow wilful 
disobedience, or even extreme carlessness, 
so that there is no necessity for reminding 
you of it; the rules you make, however 
good, secm to loose their power and dig- 
nity, because made by yourselves.” 

Ellen now proposed that whenever a 
sled was found out of place, its owner might 
not coast again for a week; Charles as- 
sented very readily, but Henry reluctantly ; 
he recollected what he had said about show- 
ing his disinterestedness, or he would have 
opposed this proposition strongly. 

It was a whole week before another fail- 
ure came; and then, Ellen found Henry’s 
sled, one day, tipped into a snow-bank. 
Ellen felt so sorry, she could have cried ; 
she wished it had been her own sled, she 
feared Henry would be angry. 

She did not tell Charles until after din- 
ner, and Charles was as reluctant to men- 
tion it as Ellen had been—at last, Ellen 
told mother, and in the'course of the even- 
ing, when the children were all together, 
mother mentioned it. 

“Thaven’t left my sled out of doors!” 
exclaimed Henry earnestly. “1 put it in 
the barn this morning, when I went to 
school, and haven’t had it since.” 

“Don’t you remember,” said Charles, 
‘you took it out just before dinner, when 
I got mine.” 

Henry did remember, now, (although 
he would not say so,) and he recollected, 
also, that just as he had got his sled, his 





friend Edward called him from the street, 
and he left the sled where it was, to join 
his companions. ; 

“It isn’t fair—I was called away in a 
hurry—it isn’t fair,” said he, evidently 
confused, as well as displeased; mother 
reminded him gently, that he had helped 
make the law which he had broken. Hen- 
ry did not reply, for he knew better than 
to speak rudely to his mother, which he 
was afraid he should do, if he spoke at all; 
and he would not cry there, so he rose 
and hastily left the room, to conceal his 
vexation. 

** Now it’s toobad !”’ said Charles, as soon 
ashe was gone. “J knew just how he 
would feel ;” said Ellen. 

“TI was right when I said it would be 
harder to submit to your own laws, than 
to mine,”’ said mother. ‘*I am sure Hen- 
ry feels badly, not because he cannot coast 
again for a week, but because it seems to 
him like being subjected to his brother and 
sister—it is not so, since he had a voice in 
it all, as well as you, but it rather seems 
so.” 

“‘ He shall coast as soon as he pleases !” 
exclaimed Charles. 

“*So I say,” echoed Ellen, “ jouldn’t 
you, mother.” 

‘Not unless you give up, entirely, the 
trial of your republican government, which 
I am perfectly willing you shall do, if you 
wish,” replied mother ; ‘‘indeed you must 
give it up, unless you are prepared,to sub- 
mit to, and enforce the laws you together 
make—no government, whatever, can 
stand, without law.” 

Charles and Ellen at once agreed to give 
it up, on Henry’s account, though for them- 
selves, they had no wish to do so, but 
mother told them they had no right to give 
it up without Henry’s consent ; so the next 
day they consulted him, but his feelings 
were so rallied by their kindness, that he 
would not agree to give up the trial. 

Mother on the whole, was glad that they 
did not give it up. She noticed, that for a 
week, not only Henry kept from coasting, 
but neither Charles nor Ellen took out 
their sleds, once during that time. 

And so they went on—the longer they 
tried their plan, the better they liked it ; 
of course it-is not to be supposed that their 
parents gave up their rightful authority as 
heads of the family, but the children be- 
came more and more interested in the gen- 
eral good, and more ready to notice and 
overcome their own, and each other’s 
faults. Mary Ann. 








~ Biography. 
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EARLY BRITISH QUEENS. 
FROM A. D. 955 UNTIL 975. 

Elgiva, the beautiful and accomplished 
Queen of Edwy, lived in 955. Edwy 
would have been the favorite of his people, 
but at the commencement of his reign, he 
engaged in a controversy with the monks, 
who possessed great power at that time, 
and were determined to be revenged upon 
Edwy for his decided opposition to their 
views, upon religious subjects. Edwy ex- 
cited their anger in the highest degree, by 
persisting in marrying Elgiva, the beauti- 
ful princess, whose amiability and accom- - 
plishments had won hisheart. ‘The monks 
opposed the union, under the plea of the 
near relationship of the parties, they being 
cousins. On the day of Edwy’s corona- 
tion, his nobility were assembled in his 
halls, indulging in those excesses which 
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were common at that time upon such occa- 
sions. But Edwy, preferring the society 
of his Queen, had retired to her apartments, 
and was enjoying himself by fondly gaz- 
ing upon, and fondling Elgiva, when Dun- 
stan, the ecclesiastic, conjecturing the cause 
of the King’s retreat, burst into Elgiva’s 
apartment, and assailed her with the most 
opprobrious epithets that could be applied 
to her sex, and then tearing Edwy from her 





embrace, pushed him back into the ban- 
quet of the nobles. Edwy was determin- 
ed to be revenged for this insult, and af- 
terwards accused Dunstan of malversation 
in his office, and banished him from the 
kingdom. But Dunstan's cabal were not 
inactive during his absence; they filled 
the public mind with his praises, and did 
everything possible to poison the minds of 
his subjects against Edwy. They then 
proceeded to still more outrageous acts of 
violence against the royal authority. Arch- 
bishop Odo sent to the palace a party of 
soldiers, who seized upon the queen; and 
having burned her face with red hot irons, 
in order to destroy that beauty which had 
seduced Edwy, they then carried her by 
force into Ireland, there to remain in per- 
petual exile. 

Edwy, finding resistance vain, was oblig- 
ed to consent to a divorce. Elgiva having 
been cured of her dreadful wounds, and 
having succeeded even in obliterating the 
scars with which Odo hoped to destroy her 
beauty, returned to England, and was fly- 
ing to meet Edwy, whom she still consid- 
ered her husband; but on her way she was 
intercepted by a party whom Odo had plac- 
ed in concealment, who sprang upon her 
and treated her with great rudeness. Noth- 
ing but her death by the most cruel tortures 
could satisfy the vengeance of Odo. She 
was ham-stringed ; and expired a few days 
after at Gloucester, in the most acute 
torment. 

The next Queen was Elfrida, the wife 
of Edwin who succeeded Edwy. She was 
the daughter of Olgar, Earl of Devonshire. 
Although she had been educated in retire- 
ment, yet the fame ofher beauty had filled 
all England. Edwin’scuriosity was arous- 
ed to see this celebrated beauty, of whom 
he had heard so much, and whom he resolv- 
ed to make his Queen, if report said truly. 
He communicated his intention to his fa- 
vorite Athelwold; but before he made any 
advances to the parents of the lady, he sent 
his friend to see if she was as handsome as 
she had been represented. Athelwold 
found that report had fallen far short of 
reality, and falling violently in love with 
the maiden himself, he made love to her 
on his own account, and was accepted by 
Elfrida. 

He returned to Edgar, and told him that 
the family and riches alone of the lady had 
been the cause of the reports which had 
reached his ears, but he added, feeling that 
it would be of vast advantage to me, to 
marry into such a family, I have overlook- 
ed the plain exterior of Elfrida, and with 
your consent, will wed her myself. The 
King, willing to- gratify his friend, gave his 
consent to the marriage, which was at once 
celebrated at the home of Elfrida. Edgar 
was soon informed of the treachery of Ath- 
glwold, and resolved to satisfy himself by 
occular demonstration, as to whether Elfri- 
da was beautiful or not. He told Athel- 
wold, who could not decline the honor, 
that he should visit his castle upon a cer- 
tain day, and be introduced to his wife. 
Athelwold exceedingly alarmed, made 
known his situation to his wife, and re- 
quested her to dress in her most unbecom- 
ing attire. Elfrida promised compliance, 
but nothing was farther from her inten- 
tions, for she was angry with her husband, 
for, as she believed, depriving her of a 
crown, and she came before Edwin in the 
full blaze of her charms. Edwin at once 
fell deeply in love with her, but he knew 
how to dissemble his passion. One day 
Athelwold was seduced into a wood, and 
stabbed to the heart by Edwin, who soon 
after espoused Elfrida, who has acquired 
an infmous celebrity, for her remorseless 
hardness of heart, having been the means 
of the death of her amiable step-son, Ed- 

ward, who succeeded Edwin. She died 
unlamented, as her wickedness in this re- 
spect could not be forgiven by the peo- 
ple, who were much attached to Edwin. 
EstELLeE. 
EE 

Prato ofteninculcates this great precept : 

“Do thine own work, and know thyself.” 
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SILVER WADDING. 


In the year 1648, an English ship all- 
ed the Mary Rose, lay in the harbe of 
Boston. She had on board about fifleen 
hundred dollars in specie, fifteen tors of 
lead, ten pieces of ordinance, and about 
twenty barrels of gunpowder. 

The captain and crew of the vessel were 
irreligiousmen. A day of fasting was held 
in the city; all the captains of the vessels 
in port excepting the Mary Rose, came on 
shore, and attended the religious services 
of the day. The captain of the Rose re- 
mained on board, and required his crew to 
follow their usual employments. He did 
the same on the Sabbath, ani when re- 
monstrated with on account of his conduct, 
made a profane reply. 

On the second day after the Sabbath, 
the powder took fire, and destroyed the 
ship. The captain and nine or ten of his 
crew, together with four or five visitors, 
were killed by the explosion. The loss of 
life would have been much greater, if a 
shower had not,fallen just before the ex- 
plosion. It prevented some of the princi- 
palinhabitants of Boston from going on 
board. Some were in a boat, very near 
the ship, when it was destroyed, Thus 
providentially were the righteous saved 
from being destroyed with the wicked. 

Only one of those who were on board 
the ship when the ship took fire, escaped 
with his life. He was blown high into the 
air, and fell into the water. He was pick- 
ed up bya boat, and remained in a state 
of insensibility till the next morning. He 
could give no account of what had taken 
place. 

About a year afterwards, the cannon, 
lead, and some other goods were fished up 
and brought on shore. A years’ time had 
been allowed the owners in which to recov- 
er the property, and to remove the obstruc- 
tion which the hull of the vessel occasion- 
ed to the harbor. When the year was up, 
the authorities of the town gave Mr. Ed- 

ward Bendall leave to undertake the work. 
He was to have all he recovered, provided 
he succeeded in clearing the harbor from 
the fragments of the vessel. If he failed 
to free the harbor, then half of the property 
recovered, was to go to the town. 

Bendall made use of a diving bell in 
his operations. Probably this was the 
first instance of its successful application. 

It was known that in one of the guns 
there was, at. the time of the wreck, about 
one hundred and fifty dollars in specie. In 
consequence, as the guns were taken up 
and brought on shore, they were carefully 
searched. In one of them they found a 
large quantity of ropeyarn. As it was very 
wet and foul, it was thrown away. It lay 
on the ground eight or ten days, and got 
dry. It then happened that some persons 
took a fancy to fire off one ofthe guns tak- 
en from the river. In loading it they made 
use of the wad above mentioned. When 
the gun was discharged, the wad was ob- 
served to break into two parts. One part 
fell into the midst of the channel, where 
the water was deep. The other part fell 
where the ground was bare at low tide. 
The next day several pieces of gold and 
silver were found by some persons who 
were passing at low water, near where a 
portion of the wad fell. It seems that 
one hundred and fifty dollars were wrapp- 
ed up in the wad! 

Mr. Bendall claimed the money that was 
found. The finders refused to let him have 
it. He had recourse to legal measures, 
which resulted in his favor. J. A. 
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ORIGINAL. 


AN HONEST POOR MAN. 


Mr. Wi11is:—An incident came to 
my knowledge, recently, which, as it il- 
lustrates the happy results of honesty, I 
wish to relate for the encouragement of 
your numerous young readers; for I take 
it for granted that every one who is inter- 
ested in the Youth’s Companion, is strictly 
honest in all things. 

A poor mechanic in the city of New 
York, in passing through the streets, one 


it home. Immediately the thought occur- 
ed to him that the spoon had been acci- 
dentally thrown out by some domestic, 
and when missed by the mistress, the 
honesty of the servant might be called in 
question, and she be turned away in dis- 
grace. He returned at once, and inquired 
from door to door, till the spoon was re- 
stored to its owner, who offered to reward 
the man, but he resolutely declined re- 
ceiving compensation for doing right. He 
was, at last, prevailed upon to take asmall 
book for his children. After this, the 
man was taken sick, and his income en- 
tirely ceased. He was finally driven to 
such straits, that he sold one piece of fur- 
niture after another, until his house was 
nearly stripped of every needful article. 
As his health would not allow him to fol- 
low his appropriate business, that of a 
painter, he undertook by soliciting aid from 
different persons to raise money enough to 
buy him a horse and cart. He called, 
among others, upon the lady to whom he 
returned the spoon, and asked assistance. 
She, not recollecting him, replied, that 
there were a great many worthless impos- 
ters, and she did not feel willing to encour- 
age them by giving anything. He replied, 
“TI perceive, madam, that you have forgot- 
ten me. I am the man who brought back 
your spoon.” This fact appealed loudly 
to the sympathies of the lady, and she re- 
quested him to call in the evening, when 
her husband would be at home. He call- 
ed, and stated his necessities to the gen- 
tleman, who accompanied him to his home, 
where he found a wife and several small 
children, and everything in very neat or- 
der, but no fuel and no food. ‘* Have you 
applied to the commissioner of the Alms 
House,” inquired the gentleman? ‘ Yes, 
and he has been to see us; but he said 
everything appeared so neat and tidy, he 
did not consider us fit objects of charity.” 
The gentleman gave him five dollars, and 
told him to procure fuel and food, and in 
the morniug, to call at his store, and he 
would see what more could be done. The 
man called. The merchant drew up a 
subscription paper, and putting his own 
name to it in the sum of five dollars, told 
him to call upon his neighbors for their 
aid. By great efforts, the money was 
raised, the horse and cart bought, and pa- 
tronage was extended to him by the mer- 
chant, and those whom he could influence. 
But, the painter did not succeed as a cart- 
men, as well as he expected. He had a 
very good offer for his horse and cart. He 
consulted the merchant and others, who 
had assisted him to buy them. He would 
not part with the articles and resume his 
regular trade, so conscientious was he, 
without their consent. He did not know 
as they would regard it right. They ad- 
vised him to sell, and one, a man who own- 
ed many houses, said, ‘I have twenty-five 
dwellings to be painted, and I will entrust 
you with the job.” About two years after- 
ward, the merchant in passing through a 
certain street, saw a person painting on 
the outside of a very respectable dwelling, 
whom he recognized as his former acquaint- 
ance. He was invited to go into the house 
and see the family. There was the wife 
and several of the children, very neatly at- 
tired, and surrounded by all the comforts 
of life. ‘ This 1 own—'tis paid for,” said 
the painter ; ‘“‘and I have a farm in New 
Jersey besides; and I have constantly as 
much work as I can do, employing sever- 
al men to assist me.” 

Now, my young friends, you will see 
that all this prosperity stands connected 
with the return of that spoon. That very 
trifling—some would call it—no! that 
very important link of the chain, wanting, 
and the whole is absolutely destroyed. 
‘“‘Him that honoreth me, will I honor,” 
saith the Lord. Be strictly honest in every 
thing, and God will honor you. Be dis- 
obedient, and he will despise you. oD. H. 











Nursery. 








LITTLE JAMES. 


“In my Father’s house are many mansions.” 
JouN xiv. 

This is the text that children are fend 
of; and I am going to tell you about a 
little boy who loved it. 

Little James was a very pretty 
child. He had his mother’s sweet face ; 











day, picked up asilver spoon, and carried 





and often have I stooped down and kissed 


a 
him for the resemblance he bore to her 
He was her only child, her greatest earthly 
comfort. And she used to talk to hin 
about Jesus, and teach him texts out of 
the’ Bible. 

One day little James was in the roo 
when something happened which mag, 
his mother very sorrowful. As soon y 
she was left alone, he came up to her chajy 
and putting his arm around her neck, he 
pressed his rosy cheek to hers, and said, 
softly : ‘“* Let not your heart be troubled 
In my Father's house are many mansions. 
if it were not so, I would have told you, | 
go to prepare a place for you.” 

His mother dried her tears; she wa 
comforted of God, by the means of he 
child, and felt happy from the holy word 
he had whispered in her ear. 

But the time came when these word 
were again to be a spring of consolatigy 
to her troubled mind: little James wy 
taken ill, and after a short illness he died, 
He is gone to those mansions of which le 
spake. He is gone to Jesus, whom h 
loved. Now his mother sits alone: gh 
misses the pit-pat of his little feet, and she 
weeps. But does she sorrow as other 
that have no hope? Ono; she thinks¢ 
the pretty text which her child has lef 
her, the sweet and precious promise of he 
Saviour; and she is comforted. 

Dear children, is it thus with you? 
When you are in trouble, do you thinko 
Jesus and his holy words? If you wer 
to die, could your parents comfort then 
selves as this bereaved mother does? When 
they look sad, do you try to console then 
with the texts you have learnt? And & 
you think, if God were to call you away 
suddenly as he did little James, that you 
should go to live with Jesus, in oned 
those many mansions which he has pr 
pared for them that love him? 

It is very good to love missionaryework, 
and to help to have the heathen taught;' 
but, while we think of their souls, we mutt 
remember our own also; and we shoul 
often ask ourselves this question: “ Dol 
love Jesus?” Our Lord says: “If 
love me, keep my commandments.” (John 
xiv. 15.) 
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LOSING ONE’S TEMPER. 


BY MRS. MARY GRAHAM. 


I was sitting in my room one morning, 


or other, when an orphan child, whoml 
had taken to raise, came in with a broke 
tumbler in her hand, and said, while he 
young face was pale, and her little lip 
quivered— 

“See, ma’am! I went to take this tum 
bler from the dresser to get Anna a drink 
of water, and ] let it fall.” 

I was in a fretful humor before the child 
came in, and her appearance, with the 
broken tumbler in her hand, didn’t tend 
to help me to a better state of mind. She 
was suffering a good deal of pain in cor 
sequence of the accident, and needed a kinl 
word to quiet the disturbed beatings of het 
heart. But she had come tome in an w 
fortunate moment. 

“You are a careless little girl!” said], 
severely, taking the fragments of glas 
from her trembling hands. ‘“ A very cate 
less little girl, and I am displeased with 
you?” 

Isaid no more, but my countenance e* 
pressed even stronger rebuke than mJ 
words. The child lingered near me for! 
few moments, and then shrunk away from 
the room. I was sorry in a moment that! 
had permitted myself to speak unkindly ® 
the little girl, for there was no need of mj 
doing so, and moreover, she had taken mJ 
words, as I could see, deeply to heart 
I had made her unhappy without a caus 
The breaking of the tumbler was an attr 
dent, likely to happen to any one, and the 
child evidently felt bad enough about whit 
had occurred without having my displeat 
ure added thereto. 

If I was unhappy before Jane entered mJ 
room, I was still more unhappy after she 
retired. I blamed myself and pitied the 
child: but this did not in the least mend 
the matter. 

In about half an hour, Jane came Up 
very quietly with Willy, my dear little cur 
ly-haired angel-faced boy, in her arms 





He had fallen asleep, and she had, wit 








feeling all ‘‘ out of sorts’’ about somethin FF 
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ner utmost strength, carried him up stairs. 
She did not lift her eyes to mine as she 
entered, but went, with her burden, to the 
Jow bed that was in the room, where she 
aid him tenderly, and then sat down with 
her face turned partly away from me, and 
with a fan, kept off the flies, and cooled 
his moist skin. sh 

Enough of J ane’s countenance was visi- 
tle, to enable me to perceive that its ex- 

ression was sad. And it was an unkind 
word from my lips that had brought this 
doud over her young face ? 

“So much for permitting myself to fall 
into a fretful mood,” said I mentally. “ In 
future 1 must be more watchful over my 
state of mind. I have no right to make 
others suffer from my own unhappy tem- 
“Tene continued to sit by Willy and fan 
him; and every now and then I could hear 
a very low sigh come up, as if involuntarily 
fomher bosom. Faint as the sound was, 
itsmote upon my ear, and added to my 
unaccountable frame of mind. 

A friend called, and I went down into 
the parlor, and sat conversing there for an 
hour. But all the while there was a weight 
upon my feelings. I tried, but in vain, to 
becheerful. 1 was too distinctly aware of 
the fact, that an individual—and that a 
motherless little girl—was unhappy through 
my unkindness; and the consciousness 
was like a heavy hand upon my bosom. 

“This is all a weakness,” I said to my- 
self, after my friend had left, making an 
effort to throw off the uncomfortable feel- 
ing. But it was of no avail. Even if the 
new train of thought, awakened by con- 
yersation with my friend, had lifted me 
above the state of mind in which I was 
when she came, the sight of Jane’s sober 
face, as she passed me on the stairs, would 
have depressed my feelings again. 

In order both to relieve my own and 
the child’s feelings, I thought I would re- 
fer to the broken tumbler, and tell her not 
to grieve herself about it, as its loss was of 
no consequence whatever. But this would 
have been to have made an acknowledg- 
ment to her that I had been in the wrong, 
and an instinctive feeling of pride remon- 
© strated against that. 

“Ahme!’? I sighed. ‘* Why did I per- 
How 
small are the causes that sometimes destroy 
our peace! How much of good or evil is 
there in a single word!” 

Some who read this may think that I 
» was very weak to let a hastily uttered cen- 
| sure against a careless child trouble me. 
What are a child’s feelings ? 

Ihave been a child; and, as a child, 
have been blamed severely by those whom 
Idesired to please, and felt that unkind 
words fell heavier and more painfully, 
sometimes than blows. I could, therefore, 
understand the nature of Jane’s feelings, 
and sympathize with her to a certain ex- 
tent. 

All through the day, Jane moved about 
More quietly than usual. When I spoke 
to her about anything—which I did in a 
kinder voice than I ordinarily used—she 
would look into my face with an earnest- 
ness that rebuked me. 

Toward evening I sent her down stairs 
fora pitcher of cool water. She went 
quickly, and soon returned with a pitcher 
of water anda tumbler, on a waiter. She 
was coming towards me, evidently using 
more than ordinary caution, when her foot 
tripped against something, and she stum- 
bled forward. It was in vain she tried to 
save the pitcher. Its balance was lost, 
and it fell over and was broken to pieces 
at my feet, the water dashing upon the 
skirts of my dress. 

The poor child became instantly as pale 
asashes, and the frightened look she gave 
me, I shall not soon forget. She tried to 
speak, and say that it was an accident, 
but her tongue was paralyzed for the mo- 
ment, and she found no utterance. 

: The lesson I had received in the morn- 
ing, served me for purposes of self-control 
now, and I said instantly, in a mild voice, 

“Never mind, Jane; I know you 
touldn’t help it. I must tack down the 
loose edge of the carpet. I came near trip- 
Ping there myself to-day. Go and get a 
floor cloth and wipe up the water as quick- 
ly as you can, while I gather up the brok- 
€n pieces.” 

The color came back instantly to Jane’s 

¢. She gave me one grateful look, and 
then ran quickly away, to do as I had di- 





rected her. When she came back, she 
blamed herself for not having been more 
careful, expressed sorrow for the accident, 
and promised over and over again that she 
would be more guarded in future. 

The contrast between both of our feel- 
ings now, and what they were in the morn- 
ing was very great. I felt happier for 
having acted justly and with due self-con- 
trol; and. my little girl, though troubled 
on account of the accident, had not the 
extra burden of my displeasure to bear. 

“ Better, far better,” I said to myself, as 
I sat and reflected upon the incidents just 
related—* better, far better is it, in all our 
relations in life, to maintain a calm exte- 
rior, and on no account to speak harshly to 
those who are below us. Angry words 
make double wounds. They hurt those to 
whom they are addressed, while they leave 
asting behind them. Above all, should 
we guard against a moody temper. When- 
ever we permit anything to fret our minds 
we are not in a state to exercise due self- 
control, and if temptation comes then, we 
are sure to fall.” [ Ladies’ Wreath. 








Religion. 








WHAT THE DISCIPLES SAW. 


“Blessed are the eyes which see the 


| things that ye see,”’ said our Saviour; “ for 


I tell you that many prophets and kings 
have desired to see those things which ye 
see, and have not seen them, and to hear 
those things which ye hear, and have not 
heard them.” 
What things did the disciples see and 
hear which prophets and kings desired to 
see and were not gratified? ‘They saw the 
SEED of the woman, predicted in paradise 
to bruise the old serpent’s head. They 
saw the person who was to descend from 
Abraham, in whom all the families of the 
earth should be blessed. They saw the 
Lamb of God whom Isaac so strikingly 
typified, when he was laid upon the altar 
to be sacrificed. God did not suffer the 
stroke to fall upon Isaac, but he did not 
withhold the sword of justice, when his 
own Son stood in the room of sinners; 
but said, “Awake, O sword, against the 
man that is my fellow—smite the shep- 
herd.” 

They saw SHitoH, to whom was to be 
the gathering of the people. They saw Mes- 


raise up, like unto Moses—the King Mes- 
siah whom God promised to sit upon his 
holy hill of power. ‘They saw the Priest 
whom God sware that he would raise up, 
not after the order of Aaron, but after the 
order of Melchizedeck. 

They saw ImmMANvEL, the wonderful 
child, who had the government on his 
shoulders. The branch from the root of 
Jesse and stem of David, whose kingdom 
was to be everlasting. They saw the 
“Word made flesh.” ‘ God manifest in 
the flesh.” The eternal Son of God, the 
brightness of his gloy, and express image 
of his person. They saw the stupendous 
and beneficent miracles wrought by Jesus, 
in the healing of all manner of diseases by 
a word or a touch, and even at a distance. 
They saw him give sight to the blind, hear- 
ing to the deaf, and life to the dead. They 
were witnesses of his power over the ele- 
ments in commanding the winds and the 
sea to be still, and these boisterous ele- 
ments obeyed him. Also when he multi- 
plied a few loaves and fishes, so as to feed 
thousands of hungry people, they were the 
dispensers of his bounty to the multitude, 
and gathered up of fragments, after the feast 
was over, vastly more bread than was orig- 
inally possessed. 

They saw the ** Man of sorrows,’ whose 
visage was marred more than any man, 
and his form more than the sons of men. 
They saw the Lord of glory, to whom be- 
longed the world and the fulness thereof, 
so poor, that while the foxes had holes, 
and the birds of the air nests, he had no- 
where to lay his head. And soon after 
these words were spoken, they saw the 
Prince of life dying between two thieves, 
as though he had been a. chief malefactor. 
Yes, they saw the author of life expire in 
death, and laid in the grave a pale and 
lifeless corpse. But soon they saw that 
tomb empty, and were permitted to see the 
Saviour risen to life, in the self-same body. 
They inspected the wounds in his hands, 











his feet, andhis side. ‘They saw him trans- 


siah, the prophet whom God promised to. 


formed, so that he ascended to heaven be- 
fore their eyes, in like manner as he will 
be seen when he makes his second appear- 
ance. All these were sights which proph- 
ets and kings desired to see, but saw them 
not. 

And their ears were also blessed. The 
ear is an organ especially blessed of God, 
for “ faith cometh by hearing.” The word 
of God commonly goes into the heart 
through the ear, rather than through the 
eye. The apostles heard Jesus preach, 
who gpoke as never man spoke. They 
heard the gracious words which proceeded 
from his mouth. They heard the sermon 
on the mount. They heard all his striking 
and beautiful parables, and their lucid ex- 
planation. They heard his kind inculca- 
tions and gracious promises, his prayers and 
his predictions. They heard what made 
their hearts burn within them. 

But men may be blessed who have not 
seen, but have believed. As our Lord said 
to Thomas, ‘‘ Thomas, because thou hast 
seen me, thou hast believed: blessed are 
they that have not seen, and yet have be- 
lizved.” [Am. Messenger. 


WHAT DO YOU ANTICIPATE IN 
HEAVEM. 

Bible saints had distinct anticipations of 
their eternal home, each expecting that 
particular blessedness which was most suit- 
able to his character and experience. Da- 
vid rejoiced in the hope of heaven, because 
he should there be likeGod. ‘I shall be 
satisfied, when I awake with thy likeness.” 
Paul exulted in hope ofa glorious reward. 
“ There is laid up for me a crown of right- 
eousness, which the Lord, the righteous 
Judge, will give to me at that day.” John 
looked for transformation into the image 
of Christ. ‘‘ We know that when he shall 
appear we shall be like him.” 

So is it now. Eminent saints expect 
some one or more of the blessings of heav- 
en, as particularly suited to their tastes or 
wants. One who has long suffered with 
pain and weakness, exclaims, as he looks 
heavenward, “I shall soon be where there 
is no sorrow, or crying, or any more pain.” 
One who had greatly delighted in Christian 
intezvourse, said, as he calmly drew near 
to eternity, “‘ There I shall see Abraham, 
and Paul, and my beloved parents and sis- 
ter, and many other sainted friends, and 
above all, my Redeemer: and I shall be 
the companion of them all for ever.” 

Said an aged woman, who had been 
blind for several years, ‘‘ I expect soon to 
be restored to sight, and to behold my Sa- 
viour as the first object of my renewed 
vision.” Said an aged pilgrim, who had 
many years warred with sin in himself, ‘ I 
long to get to heaven, because there I shall 
do the will of God perfectly.” 

Have you a distinct anticipation of heav- 
en, such as delights your soul, and influ- 
ences your conduct? If not, what is your 
hope of heaven worth ?—Jb. 














Benevolence. 


CHINESE GIRLS’ SCHOOL AT 


NINGPO, CHINA. 


A lady of the name of Aldersy went out 
from England, a few years ago, with the 
kind intention of teaching the female chil- 
dren of China. She now resides at Ning- 
po, and is very successful. In her report, 
lately sent to her friends in England, and 
(which was copied very nicely by an Indo- 
Chinese girl, named Ati, from Java,) she 
states, that, “‘ The neighbors, and persons 
from distant villages, have much greater 
confidence in us than heretofore; they 
now begin to bring their children unsolicit- 
ed, requesting that they may be permit- 
ted to enter our family as pupils. During 
the last year we have received fifteen new 
scholars, bound for a term varying from two 
to twelve years. One of these was receiv- 
ed under the following circumstances :— 
Galled and irritated by the conduct of her 
betrothed husband’s mother, she repeated- 
ly ran away from the house, varying the 
place of her concealment; on one occasion 
she fixed on Miss Aldersey’s house, where 
two of her younger sisters had long resid- 
ed as pupils; Miss Aldersey immediately 
informed the family of the attempted con- 
cealment. The girl was quickly returned, 
but the elder relatives and friends of the 











girl were greatly astonished at the up- 








rightness which characterized the conduct 
of the lady, who had been often charged 
with monstrous injustice and wickedness. 
They proposed that the girl should en- 
ter Miss Aldersey’s family, and remain 
with her until her marriage. She has now 
been with us ten months, and her young- 
est sister is to enter in the present new 
year, making four in our family. We 
have now thirty-nine boarders, making a 
family altogether of fifty-nine persons. 
Two children have returned home. One 
of them, on entering the family, appeared 
strongly prejudiced against us, and unhap- 
py in her new circumstances. As the time 
drew near for going home, she wished to 
remain with us. We are not likely to see 
her again. Her husband’s family reside 
at a great distance; and he thinks Miss 
Aldersey has the art of conjuring, so that 
by giving her pupils some potion to drink, 
she obtains their affection, and secures their 
interest in our religion, and in the customs 
of the house! So poor Tjem Ing is strictly 
forbidden to call on us, or place herself 
within reach of the influence of Miss Al- 
dersy. 

An examination of the school was lately 
held; nearly all the missionaries were 
present, and were much pleased. The 
children were questioned in Old Testa- 
ment history, the Gospel by Luke, and 
the way of salvation ;—the eldest were ex- 
amined in geography, and then the embroi- 
dery, worsted work, knitting, tape-mak- 
ing, weaving, English marking, and nee- 
dle-work were examined; and all was 
found very satisfactory and encouraging. 
The ages of the children vary from five to 
sixteen. They are mostly of the poorer 
classes, and on leaving school, they usu- 
ally have to enter the family of their be- 
trothed husbands, and then they must sub- 
mit themselves as servants to the mother 
and grandmother of the intended husband, 
who is himself sometimes employed to 
beat her, even before she becomes his wife. 

How necessary, then, to give them all 
the instruction we can while they are so 
young! How immensely valuable the 
kind and devoted labors of Miss Alder- 
sey ! [London Juv. Miss. Mag. 


Sabbath School. 


** APPLES OF GOLD.” 
“ Twill behave myself wisely in a perfect way.’ 

A minister of this city in preaching for 
the benefit of a Sunday School a few Sab- 
baths since, related the following story :— 

*“*A ladin Boston, was in the class of a 
Sunday School teacher, who for a long 
time occupied a large space in the public 
eye. (The late David Hale.) When the 
lad meditated a departure from the school, 
to accompany his parents to Europe, his 
teacher got him to learn eight verses of the 
sacred Scriptures, in which were the words 
at the head of our article. Before he quit 
the shores of his native land, his faithful 
teacher presented him with a copy of 
the New Testament, writing on one of 
its blank leaves, those same words. After 
an absence of several years, that Sunday 
School boy set sail for home again. Dur- 
ing the voyage, they met with a calamity, 
for there are ‘‘ sorrows on the sea;” an of- 
ficer was lost overboard. While attempts 
were making to recover the man, which it 
was plainly seen must prove fruitless, anoth- 
er officer stepped into the cabin, and whis- 
pered in that boy’s ear, ‘‘ Look in the man’s 
state-room, and see if he left his watch 
hanging there; if he did, take it, and put 
it on yourself; no one will know it: it 
will be thought he had it on when he was 
lost!’ The boy stepped to the door, and 
saw the watch ‘hanging where it had been 
left. ‘* Now, then,” said the lad, in his 
heart, ‘shall I, just. returning to my na- 
tive land with a fair character, and to com- 
mence life for myself, begin with theft?” 
His soul revolted at the thought, and then, 
with the vividness of inspiration, rose up 
those words within him, ‘I will behave 
myself wisely in a perfect way!” That 
boy became a minister, that minister now 
addresses you ! !” 

There was no lack of attention on the 
part of the Sunday School scholars to that 
minister's sermon. [S. S. Adv. 

















Loox for great things, expect great 
things, and work for great things, and 





great things will surely be accomplished. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


FAMILY DIALOGUE. 

Catharine. Father, I cannot understand all 
the Bible; some passages puzzle me very 
much. I wish I did know what they mean. 

Father. My daughter, the Bible is a won- 
derful book. You are but a child, yet. You 
can hardly be expected to understand the 
whole of it at your tender age; but patience 
and perseverance in the daily perusal of the sa- 
cred volume, will add to your stock of knowl- 
edge. You do not expect to master any par- 
ticular branch of science without patient toil 
and industry. 

C. I know that, Father, I don’t expect to 
understand Botany, or Astronomy, or Chemis- 
try, or Geology, without study; but I suppose 
any body might take up the Bible, and under- 
stand it all at once, without plodding over it as 
we have to over our studies. 

F. What, my child, expect to find out the 
wisdom of God in His word, without study, 
when the book of nature requires earnest and 
laborious effort to all who attain to any desira- 
ble eminence in such knowledge. 

Lucy. Our minister says anybody can un- 
derstand the Bible. 

Ann. And the Bible itself says, that Tim- 


othy “from a child,” had “known the holy 
Scriptures,” 


James. You don’t suppose, Anna, that means 
that he had got all the Bible by heart, from a 


A. What does it mean? 

Mother. I suppose, my daughter, that Paul 
simply states the fact, that Timothy had been 
a student of the Scriptures from his childhood. 
Timothy began early to learn the Old Testa- 
ment scriptures, being diligently taught them 
by his pious mother, Eunice, and his grand- 
mother Lois. The New Testament was not 
completed when Timothy lived. 

William. When were the books of the New 
Testament written ? 

M. Your father may answer that question ; 
but it seems to me, the question does not exact- 
ly touch the subject of our conversation. 

W. Well, it came into my head, then, and I 
was afraid I should forget it, if I did not ask 
right away. 

F. There is no harm in your question, and 
I may as well answer it now as any time, so far 
as I know how to do it, for your father don’t 
know everything, yet. Matthew is supposed 
to have written his gospel about the year of our 
Lord 38, or five years after His ascension. 
Mark’s gospel was written between A. D. 56 
and 65. Luke’s, about 63. John’s, about 69. 
The book of Acts is supposed to have been 
compiled by Luke the Evangelist, about 64. 
The book of Romans was written by Paul, be- 
tween 57 and 59. Both books of the Corinthi- 
ans were written by Paul, A. D. 57 and 58. 
Galatians was written 53-54. Ephesians was 
written about 60-61. Philippians about 62. 
Colossians about 61; these three about the 
same time, by Paul, while in prison at Rome. 
The books of the Thessalonians were written 
at an earlier period, about 52 or 53. 

W. Why were not the books arranged ac- 
cording to the time when they were written ? 

F. You should wait, my son, till I have fin- 
ished answering your first question, before you 
ask the second. 

W. Iwas afraid I should forget it, father. I 
supposed all the books of the Bible came along 
in due order as to time. 

F. We had come to the 13th and 14th books 
in order, I think. What comes next, Lucy ? 

L. O, Timothy, father, we were talking 
about Timothy, when William jumped off the 
track, just as he always does in everything. 

F. Lucy, lay aside your petulance ; William 
meant well, and you will all profit by his ques- 
tion, I doubt not. But to proceed. Timothy 
was written, the first about the year 60, the 
second, a year or two later. Titus might have 
been written about 66. I have no means of 
telling exactly when it was written. Paul 
wrote it, however, and it could not have been 
far from the time when he wrote his epistles to 
Timothy. Philemon was written about 62, 
while Paul was in prison. 

W. What was Paul in prison for Father ? 

F. Hebrews comes next in order. This 


book was written in Greek, about 62 or 63, by 
Paul. 











W. It seems to me, Paul wrote all the books. 

F. James wrote his book about 61 or 62. 
Peter’s epistles were written to Christians ‘in 
general, between 64 and 66; hence they are 
called the general epistles of Peter. The three 
epistles of John were written by John when he 
was very aged, probably as late as 96 or 97, 
although some suppose the first was written 
about A.D. 70. Jude is supposed to have 
been written about the year 65, but it is not 
certain at what period this book was written. 
It is the last in the New Testament but one. 

C. Iam glad we have got so near through. 
I wanted to know something else, bat William 
always must put in his interruptions. 

F. Lam sorry to see my children’s impatience. 
You should try to govern your spirits better. 
Revelations, the last, and the crowning book of 
the New Testament, was written by John, the 
“beloved disciple,” when he was in the Isle of 
Patmos, to which place he was banished on ac- 
count of his testimony for Christ. It was be- 
tween 94 and 96, that John wrote this book. 

W. Another John wrote his book when in 
prison. The Pilgrim’s Progress was written 
by John Bunyan in Bedford jail. 

F. So it was, my son, and it has been called 
second only to th® Bible. The great adversa- 
ry seems always to be foiled in his attempts 
todo mischief. If he burns Christ’s followers 
at the stake, he only forwards them georer to 
Heaven. If he crucify Christ, it is only to 
open the way for the salvation of sinners, If 
he puts good men in prison, it is that they may 
there be more at leisure to write good books 
for the world. Whatever he does, and what- 


f ever evil men do to spite the Saviour, and in- 


jure his cause, only go tohelp it. “The wrath 
of man shall praise him.” 

W. I should think, that Satan and wicked 
men would be tired of fighting against a cause 
that always prospers, even by means of their 
rage. 

C. Father, I wanted you to explain some pas- 
sages of the Bible that are dark to me, but we 
have had so long a talk, that I know you must 
be weary, and I will defer my questions to 
another time. 

F. Very well, Catharine, perhaps we-have 
talked enough for one lesson; let us all try to 
profit by what we hear, and in all our conver- 
sation, try to do each other good. 

How sweet our mutual converse proves, 

When seeking each, the other’s weal: 

The kind, the affectionate God loves, 

On such he sets his heavenly seal. 

Boston, May 1849. 








Variety. 








A PIOUS DAUGHTER. 


Children, says the Rev. Wm. Gray, have 
conveyed religion to those from whom they 
ought to have derived it. “ Well,” said a moth- 
er, one day, weeping, her daughter being about 
to make a public profession of religion, “I will 
resist no longer. How can I bear to see my 
dear child love and read the Scriptures, while 
I never look into the Bible ; to see her retire 
and seek God, while I never pray; to-see her 
going to the Ldtd’s table, while his death is 
nothing to me!” “ Ah!” said she to the min- 
ister who called to inform her of her daught- 
er’s intention, wiping her eyes, “ Yes, sir, I 
know she is right and I am wrong. I have seen 
her firm under reproach, and patient under pro- 
vocation, and cheerful in all her sufferings. 
When, in her late illness, she was looking for 
dissolution, heaven stood in her face. O that 
I was fit to die! I ought to have taught her, 
but I amsure she has taught me. How can I 
bear to see her joining the Church of God, and 
leaving me behind, perhaps forever 2” 

From that hour she prayed in earnest that 
the God of her child would be her God, and 
was soon seen walking with her in the way 
everlasting. Is it mere supposition? More 
than one eye, in reading this allusion, will 
drop a testimony to the truth of it. “We speak 
that we do know, and testify that we have seen.” 
May God bless us and make us blessings. 

[Christian Intelligencer. 
—— 


THE BEST LOOKING-GLASS. 


How careful we all are to know how we look 
outside! The best glass is used the least. It 
is the Bible, or Gospel mirror. Those who use 
it may see how their hearts look. This heart- 
glass is better than our face-glasses: for all 
they can tell us is, what we can think of our- 
selves ; but this glass tells us what God thinks 
of us. Many who dress well, and look well 
outside, are afraid to look into this mirror ; and 
there are many very poor ones too, with shab- 
by clothes, who are unwilling to look into it, lest 
they should see their wicked hearts, I won- 


der if any of my little friends, who read this pa- 


| per, stay away from the house of God and the 





Sabbath School, because their clothes do not 
look as well as they might. There is an old 
man, living about five hundred miles from New 
York city, who used to get drunk, and quarrel, 
and fight. One day he was very sober. He 
thought he ought to go to meeting, for he felt 
that he was a sinner. But he was ashamed of 
his ragged clothes, and What should he do? 
“ At last,” said he, “I made up my mind that 
my heart was more ragged than my clothes, 
and I went.” Yes, he went, and the last I 
knew of him he.was a happy man. God gave 
him a new heart. I hope, dear children, you 
will never be ashamed of anything so much as 
of a ragged heart. [S. S. Advocate. 
a 


NOT FORSAKEN. 


The following anecdote illustrates the truth 
“T have never seen the righteous forsaken, nor 
his seed begging bread.” The Rev. Mr. M., 
who was invited to preach forthe Rev. Mr. W., 
introduced his subject by stating, that some 
thirty or forty years ago, a noble ship was near- 
ing our coast in a violent storm, which increas- 
ed in fury till she was dashed upon the rocks 
and went to pieces, and most of her crew per- 
ished. One old man escaped to tell the story 
of that fearful night. He made his way on 
foot to this city, (Boston,) a distance of some 
25 miles, and made known his loss of all he 
possessed, including his precious Bible, toa 
minister of the gospel here. “The son of that 
minister,” said he, “ sits behind me in this pul- 
pit, and the son of the sailor stands before you.” 


[4Am. Messenger. 
—_——@———— 


THE VALUE OF TIME. 


One of the sands in the hour-glass of time is, 
beyond comparison, more precious than gold. 
In nothing is waste more ruinous, or more sure 
to bring unavailing regrets. Better to throw 
away money than moments; for time is much 
more than money, As we lose our days, we 
incur an increasing risk of losing our souls. 
“ The life-blood of the soul runs out in wasted 
time.” The years which have winged their 
flight, have gone to be recording angels; and 
what is the “ report they have born to heaven ?” 
Will the record testify for us or against us, 
when the throne of the Son of Man shall be 
set, and the books shall be opened ? 


——— ee 
THE BEST POPE, 

Bridget, the servant-girl, is a very strong 
Catholic. Once she was doing some little 
em | for a small boy in the family where she 
lived. “That is not right,” said the boy. 
“ Well, then, show me how to do it. Ifyou 
instruct the ignorant,” said she, laughingly, 
“you will have absolution.” “But Bridget,” 
said the mother, who was néar, “how can you 

et absolution? Your Pope has run away !” 

he poor girl looked confounded for a moment, 

and then said, “ Well, ma’am, God is the best 

Pope: he hasn’t runaway.” Let us all remem- 

ber that “ God hasn’t run away,” and that God 

our Saviour only has power to “give absolu- 

tion,” or to forgive sin on earth. [Wellspring. 
—@———— 


FRANKNESS. 


Be frank with the world. Frankness is the 
child of honesty and courage. Say just what 
you mean to do on every occasion; and take 
for granted you mean to do what is right. If 
a friend asks a favor, you should grant it, if it 
is reasonable ; if not, tell him plainly why you 
cannot. You will wrong him and yourself by 
equivocation of any kind. Never do a wrong 
thing to make a friend, nor to keep one; the 
man who requires you to do so, is dearly pur- 
chased at such a sacrifice. Deal kindly, but 
firmly with all men; you will find it the policy 
which wears best. Above all, do not appear to 
others what you are not. Ifyou have any fault 
to find with any one, tell him, not others, of what 
you complain. There is no more dangerous 
experiment than that of undertaking to be one 
thing to a man’s face, another behind his back. 
We should live, act, and speak out of doors, 
as the phrase is, and say and do what we are 
willing should be known and read by men. It 
is not only best as a matter of principle, but as 
a matter of policy. 


——¢———— 
“TAKE HEED HOW YE HEAR.” 


Mind that you do this. When you go to the 
house of God think of thistruth. A wise heart 
will make a wise head; that is, you may be 
but a child, you may not have learned much, 
and you may be anything but wise; but if by 
the grace of God you give your mind to what 
you hear, you will get good to your soul, and 
will learn the way in which poor sinners may 
follow after and win Christ. 


——~>—_—_ 


THE BROWN RAT. 


These rats swim with ease, andcan seek 
food by water, as well as land. A sportsman, 
and an accurate observer of the habits of ani- 
mals, informs us that he has seen them walk- 
ing along the bottom of streams with the same 
apparent expedition as ifon dry ground. They 
infest ships and harbors to a most annoying de- 
gree, and can hardly be eradicated; in warm 
climates, steam has sometimes been employed 
to destroy them in ships; the hatches being 





——— — SS 
closed, and the vapor admitted till the an; 
are boiled toa pulp. We heard of an 
can captain who adopted a very ingenious } 
less creditable plan. Having been almost outa 
up by these creatures in his ship for Some 
years, he took an opportunity one voya 
ter delivering his cargo in Holland, to ky, 
plank from his own vessel to that of a couy } 
man, who had just finished loading a cary) 
cheese; the greedy sagacity of the rats | 
them instantly to discover the communicatig 
and before morning next day, there was not on 
of them remaining in his ship. By remoy; 
the plank, he of course took care that the 
should not resume their old quarters; and » 
by a cruel trick, he rid himself of this Voracion, 
colony of rats. The propensity of rats to js 
serta bare habitation for one that has bee 
better provided, has passed into a Satiriey 
proverb in the English language. An eye 
witness has mentioned to us the fact, thy 
once, when a new farm steading was providiny 
for him, the rats deserted the old one, ining. 
diately before the removal of the family, ay 
were found by him everywhere already entrene}, 
ed in the places most convenient for themselyy, 
a 


CHEERFULNESS IN WANT. 


There is much variety in creatures oft 
same kind. See there two snails; one hath 
house, the other wants it; yet both are 
and it is a question whether either case is tp 
better. That which hath a house, hath mp 
shelter, but that which wants it hath more figs 
dom ; the privilege of that cover is but a by. 
den; you see, if it has but a stone to clin} 
over, with what stress it draws up that Bene 
cial load; and if the passage proves strait, i 
finds no entrance; whereas the empty smij 
makes no difference of way. Surely it is al 
ways an ease, and sometimes a happiness, ty 
have nothing ; no man is so worthy of envy 
he that can be cheerful in want. 

———»—_- : 


CHRISTIANITY OF THE HEART. 


The Christianity of the heart, which chen 
us in toil, lights our homes with a gleam fr 


Amey. 































God’s heaven, smoothes our pillow in sicknes, ut 
and in the sad, stern hour of death, sings hymns oe 
to our parting soul and leads it gently homet fm % Ple 
immortality. Can this religion of the heat dreary 
ever die? [Legends of the Revolution. FR young 
Lire is shortened by indulgence in ange, for th 
ill will, anxiety, envy, grief, sorrow, and e happi 
cessive care. indeec 
ample 
many 
Poetry. eal 
jms wife 1 
ORIGINAL. thoug 
GOD'S LAW. IS IT NOT GOOD? husba 
“ Love me, Love one another and be happy. + | 
Dr. Scort. ng 
In this sentence short and sweet, pa. 
All the “ten commandments ” meet. a 
Love me, your Heavenly Father love: Ba: 
This is my first, my chief command ; ; 
In Earth below, in Heaven above, rem 
Love of my creatures I demand. lengt 
Love me your Maker; life and breath, a 
And soul and body all.are mine; — 
Ihold the keys of life and death, all t 
To each I claima right divine. know 
Iam your kind Preserver too ; Th 
My Angels guard your steps by day, addr 
And nightly vigils keep for you, tated 
Disease and death to drive away. ahe s 
I am your Benefactor, see mt 
What hourly blessings I bestow ; Alic 
Food, raiment, friends are all from me, sadly 
Fromme, your earthly comforts flow. ing « 
But more than earthly food I give: with 
My “ well-beloved Son” has died, towa 
That by His death your souls might live, whic 
And all their wants be well supplied. to th 
Love you each other for my sake ; phar 
And as you would that they love you;— * 
Sweet peace and joy shall all partake, aske 
Who keep this “ golden rule” in view. they 
Boston, May, 1849. ® F thei 
, —_—_— “ 
THE BIRD'S PETITION. Alic 
Oh stay your hand, my little boy, into 
And do not rob my nest ; the | 
Why should you, for a moment’s joy, ferec 
My happy brood molest ? with 
My little ones, my hope and pride, & m 
Have not yet learned to fly ; hom 
And if you take them from my side, will 
They soon will pine and die. H 
Think, gentle boy, what you would feel, eyes 
And your dear mother too, sous 
If to your bed some thief should steal, ther 


And hurry off with you ? “ 


Oh, do not, do not climb the tree, Wer 
To spoil our nest so warm, Do 
For you indeed must cruel be me 
If you should do us harm. sub 
Return then to your happy home, litti 
And be it happy long; her 
And to your window I will come, “ 
And thank you with a song. Th 


